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ARGENTINA 
RUNNING WATER 
y=, I move, I live, I wander astray— 


Water running, intermingling, over the sands. 
I know the passionate pleasure of motion; 
I taste the forests; I touch strange lands. 


Yes, I move—perhaps I am seeking 
Storms, suns, dawns, a place to hide. 
What are you doing here, pale and polished— 
You, the stone in the path of the tide? 
Alfonsina Storni 
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JOURNEY 


I met upon the road 
A woman and a man, 
And a tree that genuflected 
Before the wind; 
Farther on, a browsing burro; 
And farther still, a heap of stone. 
And in three thousand leagues of my spirit 
There was no more than these: 
A tree, a stone, a burro, 
A woman, and a man. 
Leopoldo Lugone. 


ON CERTAIN THINGS 


That I know whose fault it is none supposes, 
But much happier are—for example—the roses. 
There’s a garden, a rose-bush, a fragrant spray, 
And a rose aflame with passion, let’s say: 
Toward his beloved a moment inclined, 
He whispers, “I love you!””—the rest is the wind! 
That I know whose fault it is none supposes, 
But much happier are—for example—the roses. 
Oh, the troubled hours through which I linger, 
Twisting my ring around my finger! 

Fernandez Moreno 
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BOLIVIA 
AETERNUM VALE 


A god mysterious and alien visits the forest, 

A silent god with wide arms extended. 

When the daughter of Thor spurred on her black charger, 
She felt her blood congeal 


Before the silent god with the wide arms extended. 


By the sacred rim of the fountain of Imer 

Unto startled gods night revealed the secret. 

The black eagle and Odin’s ravens hearkened, 

And swans waiting the hour of their last singing. 
And terror bit the gods 

For that silent god with wide arms extended. 


Thor, swinger of maces, rough terrible warrior— 
In his grasp the black iron mountain for weapon— 
Seeks to crush in the forest, in the sacred tree’s shadow, 
That silent god with the wide arms extended. 

The gods see the loud mace 
As it swings through the air, darkening the daylight. 


In the sacred wood the old psalms sound no longer, 
Nor the soft voice of Freya as she sings in the distance. 
On Orga’s tongue the divine song is extinguished. 
Tall, alone in the shade, 
Stands a silent god with wide arms extended. 
Ricardo Faimes Freyre 
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CHILE 
ECSTASY 


Now, O Christ, seal my eyelids, 
Let ice on my lips be spread! 
All the hours are superfiuous, 
All the words are said! 


He looked on me, 

We looked each on each 

In silence, for a long space— 

Our look as rigid as death’s. 

The stupor that whitens the face, 

In the last agony, blanched us. 

After that instant life holds nothing more! 


I heard him speak 

Convulsively. I spoke. 

My words—a confusion 

Of plenitude, tribulations, and fears 
Hesitated, broke. 

I spoke of his destiny, of mine— 

A mortar of blood and tears. 


After this I know there can be nothing more. 


Nothing! No perfume but would roll 
Diluted down my cheek. 


My ears are shut, my mouth is sealed! 
What meaning for me now 
By pallid earth could be revealed? 
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Chile 


What to me are bleeding roses, 
Or quiet snows congealed? 


Therefore, O Christ, I plead to You now; 

Though when anguished with hunger I stilled my cries. 
But now, stop my pulses! 

Shut the lids over my eyes! 


Protect against the tempest 
This flesh that was thronged with his words. 
Let not the brutal daylight 
Shatter this image to shards. 
Receive me! I go without stain. 
And I go fulfilled, like a flooded plain. 
Gabriela Mistral 


From THE MINES 


Life in. the mines is sorrowful as death— 

Sorrcwful and wretched. No man there draws breath, 
But the poor human beast, sweating and weary, 
Scrapes with all his limbs down by the dreary 

Light of dim torches, as any worm might bore. 

Men in the mines are simulacra, no more. 

Nor is it air, that fetid breath that passes 

Over cold work undone, through tunnels of hot gases, 
Drifting heavily, laden with acrid sweat 

Of all the drab toilers among shadows met; 

Of this human wastage, of this refuse that fashions 
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Life as it may under load of the passions 
And vices of others. For these men not yet 
Has one come to prove there are men and names; to set 
Without vain egotism, without Utopias, on each one 
The load of his own anguish, and only of his own. 
Deep down in the mines this hope never gleams, 
The star of a new dawn; down there never streams 
A bright ray in the darkness cheering the pain 
Of that serf not even aware of his chain! 
Diego Duble Urrutia 


TABLE TALK 


The little old lady laughs like a little girl, going 

On with the tale of this and that happy day. 

Says the little old lady, “Oh, what times were they 
When I fell in love without Grandmother’s knowing!” 
The little old lady is a little rogue, showing 

A malicious twinkle in the depths of her eyes. 

How distinct the silver of her hair one descries 
Against the caramel-tinted skin glowing. 


The little old lady forgets how dull or shady 

Life may be; and the wrinkles laugh over her face. 

Sweet tremors through her blessed old body race: 

And my dear looks at me and I look at my dear, 

And we laugh, and we laugh . . . all the while we hear 

The white history of the loves of the little old lady. 
Manuel Magellanes Moure 
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COLOMBIA 


NOCTURNE 

One night, 

One night filled with murmurs and perfumes and the music 
of wings, 

One night 

When fantastic fireflies blazed in the moist nuptial 
shadows, 

By my side slowly, clasped to me, pale and silent, 

As if a presentiment of infinite bitterness 

Agitated the most secret depths of your heart, 

Over the blossomy path through the meadow 

You wandered; 

And the full moon 

Scattered white light over bluish skies, boundless and deep. 

And your shadow, 

Frail and languid, 

And my shadow 

By the rays of the moon projected 

Over the gloomy sand, 

Joined together 

And were one, 

And were one, 

And were one, 

And were one long shadow, 

And were one long shadow, 

And were one long shadow. 
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Tonight 

Alone—my soul 

Filled with infinite bitterness and pain of your death, 
Separated from you by time and space and the tomb, 
By the black infinity 

Whither the voice cannot reach: 

Silent and alone 

I wandered along the path, 

And I heard the dogs baying the moon, 

The pallid moon, 

And the chirrup of frogs. . . . 


I was cold, with the cold of your cheek and your brow and 
your beloved hands 

Among the white snows of your shroud: 

It was the cold of the sepulchre, the ice of death, 

The chill of nothingness. . 

And my shadow, 

By the rays of the moon projected, 

Went alone, 

Went alone, 

Went alone over the lonely plain. 

And your shadow quick and slender, 

Frail and languid, 

As in that warm night of vanished spring, 

As in that night filled with murmurs and perfumes and the 
music of wings, 

Came close and walked with mine, 
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Colombia 


Came close and walked with mine, 
Came close and walked with mine. 


Oh, the shadows knit together! 

Oh, shadows of the body joined with shadows of the soul! 

Oh, shadows which seek one another in nights of sorrow 
and tears! 


Fosé Asuncion Silva 
From ANARCHS 


The mute gaping throats of the mine 
Swallowed phalanxes of workers 
Who, suspended over hideous gulfs, 
Seem swallows 

Poised at fantastic heights; 
Phosphorescent as glow-worms, 
Yellowish, tremulous, 

Along dizzy ledges their torches prick the dark; 
And, blackened with coal, 

They cling down the cold tunnels 
Like a wretched colony of beetles 
Boring a rotten tree. 

Miserable artists, your vain dream 
Flies lonely amid the shadows 

As fireflies threading a summer night. 
The murderous light of the lamps, 
Gilding the arrogant columns, 
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Will scorch your immortal brows 

And your sapphire wings, O madmen! 

Without bread or love or a cave 

Where sleep might ease your fever, 

You succumb to the barbarous chain 

Dragging you toward the Seine-mud: 

Dogs, miners, artists, 

The arid enclosures that shut you in 

Consume your livid flesh; 

And in the world’s dusty Sahara 

You find the water—of tears only. 
Guillermo Valencia 


VILLAGE NIGHT 


Night of a tropical village. The hours 
Solemn and slow. Then time for prayer. 
Houses where sefioras are praying, 
And doors closing musically there. 


One hears as a sudden discord 

Some straggler’s sandals; the breeze 
Wafts down the street what an odor 

Of yucca-bread and chocolate, of camphor and cheese! 


A peddler off there in the hovels 
Where clandestine shadows fall, 

Amiably touching his accordion 
Leads his donkey into its stall. 
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Colombia 


All alone my neighbor the druggist, 
At the counter, the scene of his toil, 
Sells with a sibylline gesture 
Two cents’ worth of castor oil. 


While the moon approaching the zenith. 
Whitewashes the church. On dark skies 
The church is a nursing-bottle; 
The swollen moon like a pimple lies, 


Luis C. Lépez 


PROBLEM 


I am a coward fearful of Death, 

I am a coward fearful of Life: 

They are two vast secrets, Life and Death; 
Two great traitors are they, Death and Life. 
Garlanded in roses, passes Life; 

With a heavy pall, approaches Death; 

And none in her flight can detain Life, 

And none in her coming can detain Death. 


I am a miser, on guard his treasure before, 

The heart’s precious treasure—those whom I adore. 

I tend my flowers mourning that they are dear. 

I would not lose them!—for this reason I 

“Wait!” unto Life in my agony cry; 

And “Back!” shriek to Death, shivering with fear. 
Alfredo Gémez Faime 
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CUBA 


THE MOST FAIR 


Let the cavalier urge forward without pause, 
And make right all injustice with his lance. 
All noble obstinacy at last will chance 

To fix forever Destiny’s just laws. 

The broken helmet of Mambrino wear; 

Spur on your glorious and restive steed! 

To Sancho Panza’s proverbs pay no heed, 
But trust in your right arm and in your star! 


Fear no more Dame Fortune’s cold disdain. 
And if the Knight of the White Moon should dare 
To measure prowess with you once again, 
And by contrary Fate contrive your death, 
Of Dulcinea, with your dying breath, 
Vow that she is forever the most fair! 
Enrique Hernéndez Miyare: 


WITHDRAWAL 


Enchanting is this suburb wide and cold, 

With gray streets running into dingy alleys, 

And the friendly room where your calm came to fold 
Its essences with mine as in one chalice. 

I would prolong this life secure and lonely, 

Would make this pleasant quietude endure: 
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Cuba 


Most wholly yours—you who are Nature only; 
Most wholly mine—I who am Vision pure. 


To live here in communion of flesh and spirit, 
And the sensual wine, flowing freely for us, 
Calmly to quaff from the goblet we inherit; 
So far from men, that if any of them should go 
Asking who we may be, then in a chorus 
All men will answer him: “ We do not know.” 
Fosé Manuel Poveda 


I KNOW NOT 


Holy God, where are You—Whom I fail to find 
Although laboriously I probe and search? 
Wrapt in a dense obscurity, I am blind; 

And when I pray, I enter in the church. 
Doubts in the centre of my spirit dwell 

Whose harsh accent my bitter grief revives. 
The mollusk is happier far than man; the shell 
Oppresses it—and yet within it lives. 


Yet life I dare not shorten, since I see— 
Mute, sad, mysterious—the narrow grave, 
And the certain riddle with a hidden key. 
Shadows behind, before me—all about me. 
Everywhere shadows, within me and without me— 
Even in Your temple with its shadowy nave! 

Diwaldo Salom 
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ECUADOR 
BROTHER DOG 


In the enormous tragic silence of the night, Francis, the 
monk of Assisi, with sunken eyes of immense tenderness, 
caressed the white body, the snow-white body, of a poor 
dog that died in the war. 


To that body which had no soul, but which felt much, 
loved much, suffered much, Francis has given a tear and 
infinite pity. 


Francis has wept, while afar nations made war. 


It is the apocalyptic hour. Humanity is condensed into 
one long shriek. Hate asserts its supremacy. The great 
red cataclysm sows earth with tears and blood; tears of 
the child and of the beloved, and ancient crystallized 
tears of the venerable mothers who weep in dark alcoves 
where the cat whines sybaritically without knowing why. 


Before the white body of the poor dog slain by chance 
bullets, the divine Francis wept. 


Luis Anibal Sanchez 

















Ecuador 


OVERTONES 


Holy ointment of the burning wound. Holy ointment 
Of celestial cleansing. Olive branches 

And astar. The wet heart of acanthus 

Twisted about the fugitive sylph’s forehead. 

Evoking the theme in a hautboy’s minors, 

The small bell tinkles in the mouth of the tigress. 

The heart of the sylph is a flute unfolding, 

And our hearts are tall flames a-caper. 


Puppet-master sylph, play upon your bagpipe! 
Loudly laugh your white peal of human laughter. 
Under the stony pupil of Medusa, 
Let us quaff the amber blood of the apple! 
Gonzdélo Escudero Moscoso 
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MEXICO 


CLEAR NIGHT 


Whiteness of dream, whiteness of polar days, 
Glistening white that blanches out the tide; 
Whiteness which vanquishes shadow in the wide 
Strange deep blue clouds that horizons erase. 
The undulation is gentle, striped with rays 

Of light—a spider-web immense and rare, 
Whose frail netted fabric is broken where, 

In the cold water, an oar dips and plays. 


Then—marvellous!—from the moving oar-blades shake 

Drops of snow and silver across the lake, 

Marking the boat’s capricious bend and twist, 

Till each with swaying wake dissolves from view 

In distant fog—a web of white and blue 

Which is dust of diamond in a sapphire mist. 
Luis G. Urbina 


TO THE UNKNOWN GODDESS 


To you, who do not exist at all; to you 
Whom I summon vainly in my discontent, 
Whom over peak and valley I pursue, 

All my desire toward the one end bent; 

To you whom only some hid altar knew 
Shedding the light that to my grief was lent— 
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Mexico 


As a great star, which from the earth we view, 
Remote in vast depths of the firmament: 


To you who do not live nor ever have, 
Who have not even a name, you who are made 
Only of soul and light and starry dew: 
To you these desperate verses which grief gave, 
When I, upon whom heavy sorrow weighed, 
Realized the impossibility of you! 
Luis Rosado Vega 


THE DEAD MAN 


A tree-trunk on the mountain brought to ground. 
Forehead lofty and limpid, proud and pure. 
Black brows that come together in the sure 

And finely crayoned arch of outlines found 
Tracing a bird’s flight upon pencilled skies. 

Nose like a falcon’s beak. Snow-white hair. 

The fir, no longer green, has crashed down there, 
And partly girdled with the ice it lies. 


And through the aperture of half-shut eyes 
A gleam despairing, vitreous and pale— 
The water’s lustre in a stagnant well. 
With my handkerchief I brushed away the flies; 
And on the corpse’s face the shadow fell 
As like unto a condor as a veil! 
Salvador Diaz Mirén 
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WRING THE NECK OF THE SWAN 


Wring the neck of the lying feathered swan 

That gives a white note to the azure fountain! 

It glides in grace, but never thinks upon 

The soul of things, the voice from out the mountain. 





Flee from every form and every fashion 


Through which life’s latent rhythm does not roll; 
Only life itself adore with passion, 
And let life know this homage of your soul. 


Observe that sober owl which takes his flight 

From Olympus and the refuge Pallas made 

To get himself in silence to his tree: 

Although he has no swan’s grace, you can see 

His sober profile sharp against the shade 

Interpreting the mystery of night. 

Enrique Gonzdles Martinez 











NICARAGUA 


LITANY FOR OUR LORD DON QUIXOTE 


King of all cavaliers, lord of the sorrowing, 
From warfare your sustenance, from dreams your cloak 
borrowing, 
Crowned with illusion’s golden crest; 
Of whom none has ever beat down the daring, 
As the shield on your arm all vision bearing; 
And all heart as your lance in rest; 


Noble pilgrim, all pilgrims surpassing, 
Who sanctify all roads by your passing, 
With tread heroic, august, uncouth; 
Against certainties and against consciences, 
Against laws and against sciences, 
Against falsehood, against truth; 


Errant knight of all knights-errant, 
Baron of strong hearts, prince of the valiant, 
Peer among peers, I hail you aloud! 
Hail! for today obscure is your station 
Amid the disdain and adulation, 
Amid the crowning and ovation, 
And all the idiocies of the crowd. 


You who deemed slight old records victorious, 
And for whom tales called classical, glorious, 
Could hardly with reason and law be told, 
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Bear with eulogiums, memorials, discourses, 
Strive against poet’s prizes, tickets, concourses— 


Holding to Orpheus, the Orpheon you hold! 


Pray for us, too avid of living, 
Tempted souls, faith lost past forgiving, 
Filled with disease, orphaned of sun; 
And for those upstarts, with wide sleeves trailing, 
At the noble figure of La Mancha railing, 
At that generous and most Spanish one. 


Pray for us, whose need is tragical 
Of divine laurel-branches, of roses magical, 
Ora pro nobis in this hour! 
(The world’s forest of laurel now is a-tremble, 
And quicker than Sigmund, whom you resemble, 
Pale Hamlet offers you a flower.) 


Pray for us, generous, pious, and most proud one; 

Pray for us, chaste, pure, heavenly, unbowed one, 
Pray for the worthless, intercede for our sod! 

Since we are now without vigor or glory, 

Without soul, without life, without your grand story, 
Without foot or wing, without Sancho or God! 


From so many sorrows, from griefs heart-wringing, 
From supermen of Nietzsche, from Aphonic singing, 
From the prescriptions that doctors give to us, 
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Nicaragua 


From the epidemics of horrible blasphemies 
Of the academies, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 


From detractors, malefactors, 
Smooth and bland and evil actors, 
From the wretch who satisfies 
His instincts to scoundrelize 
By jests that from life, honor, glory, dissever us, 
From the dagger masters authorize, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 


Noble pilgrim, all pilgrims surpassing, 
Who sanctify all roads by your passing 
With tread heroic, august, uncouth: 
Against certainties and against consciences, 
Against laws and against sciences, 
Against falsehood, against truth; 


Pray for us, lord of the sorrowing, 
From warfare your sustenance, from dream your shield 
borrowing, 

Crowned with illusion’s golden crest; 
Of whom none has ever beat down the daring, 
As the shield on your arm all vision bearing, 

And all heart as your lance in rest! 

Rubén Dario 
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PARAGUAY 





FOLK-SONGS OF THE PAMPAS 


I 
The palm-tree is over the grass, 
The sky is over the tree; 
I am over my horse, 
My sombrero is over me! 
li 
I wish that I had been born 
Wild grass out on the plain; 
And never had seen you passing, 
And never had suffered this pain. 
Il 
Little white dove, Vidalita, 
With a breast of blue, 
Say that I suffer, Vidalita, 
Because my love is untrue. 


Little white dove, Vidalita, 
With a breast of gold, 

Carry my love, Vidalita, 
As much as can be told. 


Little white dove, Vidalita, 
With a breast of red, 

Say that I weep, Vidalita, 
Because my love is dead. 
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PERU 


HORSES OF THE CONQUISTADORES 


The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 
Their necks finely-arched; and shining 
Their flanks; and musica! their hoof-beats. 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were ready! 


No, not the warriors only, 
With plumes and cuirasses and fire-brands and banners, 
Conquered the primitive forests and the Andes: 
The horses of Andalusia, whose sinews 
Had sparks of the flying race of the Arabs, 
Stamped their glorious hoof-prints 
Upon the dry lava-fields, 
Upon the wet marsh-lands, 
Upon shores of loud rivers 
And upon silent snows; 
Upon the pampas, the mountains, the woods and the valleys. 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 
A horse was the first among the parched thickets 
When Balboa’s followers awoke sleeping solitudes, 


Who gave on a sudden the warning 
Of the Pacific Ocean ahead 
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Because the breeze wafted to his nostrils 

A salt whiff of the sea. 

And the horse of Quesada that on the summit 

Paused, seeing in depths of the valley 

The brandishing whip of the torrent 

Like an angry savage’s gesture, 

Saluted first with his whinny 

The interminable savannahs; 

Then descended with easy trot 

The stony stairs of the Andes, 

As if by a thousand steps 

Creaking under the musical beat of the hoofs. 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 


And he of the mighty girth, 

Rearing as if to add to his stature, 

Upon whom Hernando Cortez, 

The knight of the glittering stirrups, 

Measured leagues and weeks among rocks and woods— 
Worthier he of laurels 

Than colts galloping in the triumphal songs 

With which Pindar celebrated the Olympics 

Among flying chariots and rushing winds. 


Worthier still of immortal odes 
The horse upon which De Soto, 
Dextrously controlling its capers, 
Frightened, astounded, overcame 
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Peru 


The chorus of Indians, among whom— 
None daring a gesture—he pressed 
To the very throne of Atahualpa, 
And spattered with froth the royal insignia. 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were ready! 


The horse of the Bedouin, 
Swallowing the deserts; 
The miraculous horse of St. George, 
Which crushed with its hoofs hellish dragons; 
That of Caesar in Gaul; 
Of Hannibal in the Alps; 
The Centaur of classic legend, 
Half-steed, half-man, who gallops without tiring, 
Dreams without sleeping, 
Darts at the stars and out-strips the breeze: 
All these have less spirit, 
Less vigor, less nobility, 
Than the epic horses of Andalusia 
In the lands of the wild Atlantides, 
Enduring fatigue, spurring and hunger, 
Under the weight of the iron armor, 
Between the fringe of the great banners, 
Like a procession of heroism, crowned 
With Babieca’s glory and Rosinante’s pain. 
In the midst of decisive clamors of combat, 
Under their breasts the horses 
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Bore down the Indians and pressed forward. 
Often—to the shout of “Santiago!” — 
Amid the smoke and glitter of metals, 
Was seen to pass like a vision 
The horse of the Apostle galloping through the air! 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 


An epic should be made of hero horses, 
Who, as wingless hippogriffs, 

Or as a river flung out from the Andes 
All of them come, weary, bedraggled, 
From lands never seen 

And from other, accessible lands; 

And suddenly startled by a horn 
Puffed out with hurricanes— 

Give nervously such a deep neighing 
That it promises to endure forever; 
And then, on the boundless pampas, 
View the solemn distances, 
Feel the lure of far-off horizons, climb again the ages, 

Crowd together, pawing and sniffing 


and are off head-long! - 





Behind them a cloud, 

The cloud of glory rising in the air! 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 

Fosé Santos Chocan 
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PORTO RICO 


INTIMATE PRAYER 


Blessed forever be 


My hamlet in its simplicity. 


With its mornings calm and bright, 
Lilac-covered, or blue or white. 


Where evening as a perfume goes, 
And twilight’s colored like a rose. 


With nights whose beauty nothing mars, 
Drunken with the moon and stars. 


Where the ancient steeple airy 
Watches like a visionary. 


With tiny houses that beguile 
One’s spirit with their humble smile. 


Where ancient laurels touch the sky, 
And from tall cotes the pigeons fly. 


Where the rivulet and river 
Bathe the feet of the village ever. 


Where blossomy branches are the yield 
Of the fertile fragrant field. 


With hearts good and happy, making 
Life’s old hurt leave off its aching— 
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Hearts that crave no other’s pleasure, 
But the days by duties measure; 


Child-like souls who seem to be 
All courtesy and gravity. 


For this, and for much more that ] 
From memory will not let die, 


Blessed forever be 
My hamlet in its simplicity! 
Antonio Nicolas Blanco 


SAN SABAS 


There is here an ancient anchorite 
Who so spring-like shows 
That on a cliff inaccessible 
He tended his mystic rose, 
Intoxicate with April and hair-cloth 
And censers; and over all— 
Since no earthly dew fell there— 
The dew celestial. 


He lived remote in a cave 
Viscous as an evil mind; 
Amid thistles and brambles 

He was animal and divine. 
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Porto Rico 


The thorn spoke to his feet 
With an especial blessing 
By his blood sanctified. 
No flower its perfumes shed 
On that gentle old body, 
An azure calm possessing. 
Little poisonous creatures 
Were his only friends, and gray 
Mists were dispelled from his eyelids 
When he began to pray. 


Below him the pale hamlet 
A flock at dawn seemed to be; 
And the sonorous sound of the anvil, 
The bell of eternity: 


Men going to the mountain, 
And women to their praying, 
Children to their playing, 
Dogs to their barking, 

Oxen to the plow, 

Cows to the milking; 

All birds to flight 

And all the flights to sea, 
All seas to the wind, 

All the winds to blowing, 
All the blowing to life, 

All life to labor. 
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And above this intranquillity, 
In the refuge he had made, 
San Sabas, ample as a tree, 
Giving his paternal shade. 
Luis Palés Matos 


BOLIVAR 


Poet, soldier, statesman, hero, he stands— 
Great, like the countries whose freedom he won; 
He whom no country can claim as her son, 
Though as his daughters were born many lands. 


His was the valor of who bears a sword; 

His was the courtesy of who wears a flower: 
Entering salons, he laid by the sword; 
Plunging in battles, he tossed away the flower. 


The peaks of the Andes to him seemed to be 
But exclamation points after his stride: 
Soldier-poet he was; poet-soldier was he! 


Each land that he freed 
Was a soldier’s poem and a poet’s deed: 
And he was crucified. 


Luis Llorens Torres 
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SAN DOMINGO 
IDYL 


The miracle of God upon my way— 
Such was the glory of that hour for me. 
Above us spread the quietude of a tree 
On that, the evening of my sweetest day. 


“Be a child now, and go to sleep,” you said; 

And I slept to the sound of your soft singing— 
While its lost childhood to my heart came winging 
Upon the tales of fairies that you made. 


You sang Rusifiol’s ballad, which seemed to be 
Mystically lovely, for the magi came 
And in my fevered mind I looked on them; 
While the fresh beauty of your voice became 
Within my dream a light, enveloping me 
In quiet blue of the heaven of Bethlehem. 
Osvaldo Bazil 
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FULL MOON 


Over the green prairie, with hushed voices, 
We wandered, she and I. 

The moon rose clear and bright above the mountain, 
The nightingale was singing to the sky. 


And I said . . . 1 know not what I told her. 
My gentle love looked up, distressed and pale. 
The moving moon had veiled herself with shadows; 
Hushed was the nightingale. 


Do you know those questions mute and holy 
Which even to themselves an answer make? 
Guard, O moon, the secret of my spirit 
O nightingale, your silence never break. 
Fabio Fiallo 
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URUGUAY 
FOUR SONNETS 
NIGHT 


Night on the mountain stares with the widowed eyes 
Of a helpless doe who watches by her fawn. 

Like tongues prophetic, muted voices rise, 

From the visionary sleep of rough fields drawn. 


Three ecstatic poplars the panorama crease 

Like thin spectres. A cock sounds the alarm— 

The punctual clock of midnight. Grave moonbeams in- 
crease 


All things, which now with hushed enchantments swarm. 


The blue lake of dream, whereon no shadows lie, 
Is like the pure conscience of the mountain. Soon, 
In the smooth water which his breath dishevels, 
Albino, mad shepherd, stoops to kiss the moon. 

In the somnambulist garden vibrates a lullaby— 
The convent dogs are howling at the devils. 


INTERMENT 


Conning, you closed with an alert surmise, 
The epilogue of all my dreams I learned, 

And the gray messenger-doves of your eyes 
Most quietly then from the stars returned. 
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I was to have said the last words—and I kept 
A frightful silence without one lament. 
My own lost Aprils I was to have wept 
And I smiled, fiercely—and indifferent. 


The moon, like a good sister, understood, 
For my sake, hushing her own pain as well: 
Not a movement, not a gesture, not a mood. 
A frozen kiss there was, a frozen word 

A kiss, a word. There is no more to tell. 
All occurred in nothing’s having occurred. 


THE QUARREL 


It happened thus: lilac and heliotrope beguiled 
Your window, wafted on the evening air. 

Night within your dusky pupils smiled 

As if she your better sister were. 

My trembling lip and your fresh countenance took 
A halting air of uneasiness profound: 

You through the open lattice feigned to look; 

I, to dream to the far-off sheep-bell’s sound. 


Vibrated the whip-lash of a sharp farewell. 

A swaying blade in the wind you seemed to stand. 
And just as I, emboldened, began to dwell 

Upon the sovereign rhythms of my theme, 
Unsheathing it suddenly from a glove of cream, 
Like a dagger you presented me your hand. 
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Uruguay 


HERALDIC DECORATION 


I dreamed that you walked near the glacial wall 
Which marks the utmost boundaries of existence, 
Trailing there your dark magnificence 

Of rich and mournful velvet over all. 

Your feet, a decorum of ivory most pure, 
Wounded with satanic pride and inclemence 

The hapless souls who in mute patience 

Yielded them to your perjured passion’s lure. 


My gentle love—that without rest or sleep 
Ran after, like a piteous blind sheep, 
Your shadow’s perfumes, falling there apart— 
Sought out your bondage, tortuous and sweet; 
And beneath the cruel satin of your feet 
I spread the carpet of my servile heart. 
Fulio Herrera Reissig 


BOND 


I grew 

Only for you. 
Cut the acacia boughs that demand 
Only destruction at your hand! 


My blossom blew 
Only for you. 
Uproot me—in its natal hour 
My lily doubted were it candle or flower. 
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My waters blue 
Flow for you. 

Drink me—never crystal knows 

So pure a tide as in this channel flows. 


Wings I knew 

Only for you. 
Pursue me! (Quivering firefly, 
Veil your flame from every eye!) 


I shall suffer for you. 

Blessed be the evil that your love will do! 
Blessed be the blade, the net I shall feel! 
Blessed be thirst and steel! 


My heart’s blood will flow 

That my love you may know. 

What fairer gem, what rarer jewel could be found 
Than this offering of a scarlet wound? 


Instead of diadems in my hair, 
Seven long thorns I shall wear. 
Instead of ear-rings I shall don 
Two burning coals vermilion. 


When you see me suffering 
You will hear my laughter ring. 
And you will weep and pity me: 
Then more than ever mine you will be. 
Fuana de Ibarbouron 
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VENEZUELA 
TWO POEMS 


ESCAPE 


The dungeon crushes me—over my restless spirit 
Pass dark thoughts unspoken. 

My poet’s wings, even in unfolding, 
Against four walls are broken. 


Entombed and alive! The nights are eternal, 
And eternal are the days. 

Sorrows companion me, spies are about me, 
The fetter upon me weighs. 


But on closing my eyes—(light, sky, and meadow!)— 
Broken I see my chain. 

With my love on my arm I breathe deep in the garden 
Of magnolia and vervain. 


I delight in the air, in the running water, 
Fresh as my belovéd one. 

There is still something good despots cannot imprison, 
Nor heap chains upon! 


BY THE SEA 


I embraced her fifteen years, 
And kissed, as I drew to me, 
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The flower-like face, the chestnut hair, 
Beside a singing sea. 


“Think of me, never forget— 
No matter how far I may be!” 
And I saw a shooting star 
Fall suddenly into the sea. 
Rufino Blanco Fombona 


SOUL AND LANDSCAPE 


Beneath the trees—not one 
Distress to set my thought a-quiver. 
Above the trees, the moon; 
Beneath the trees, the river. 
I open my heart; my faith deliver 
To glory, to fortune’s every boon. 
In its flowing, of love breathes the river, 
In its glowing, of love speaks the moon. 
Quiet and solitude—reason nor rune 
The communion of my thought can sever 
From glory now, and fortune’s boon. 
Under the tremulous foliage shiver 
Notes of a thread of gold from the moon 
Over the misty quiet of the river. 

Andrés Mata 











COMMENT 
PAN-AMERICAN CONCORD 


HE editor of Porrry, having no knowledge of Spanish, 

brings to the poets represented in translation in this 
number an uninformed and, she hopes, an open mind. 
And she solicits for them friendly consideration, empha- 
sized by the realization that any translation of poetry, how- 
ever expert, is at best a veil which changes the color, and 
somewhat blurs the form, of the original. A translarion 
should always be read with the feeling of the veil in one’s 
mind: one should try to look through it with an eye that 
intensifies the perceptible colors; one should listen through 
it with an ear that translates back the sound-effects and 
rhythm-effects of an alien language, and imagines what 
these would be in the poet’s own tongue. 

If one may judge from the poems in this number, the 
Spanish, or at least the Spanish-American style in poetry 
is more expansive than the modern fashion among our own 
poets has encouraged. One finds little of that stern com- 
pression which has been our discipline during most of the 
present century, and a more eloquent elaboration of 
motives than is instinctive in the Anglo-Saxon mind or 
customary in English speech. This may be due partly to 
a difference in the immediate fashions of the hour, but in 
my opinion much more to differences inherent in racial 
temperaments and in the very qualities of the two lan- 
guages. The Spanish tongue, like the others of the Latin 
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group, invites to eloquent amplitudes of expression and to 
elaborate ranges of sound, whereas the English language is 
a comparatively reticent instrument, whose harmonies 
must be invoked with more reserve. 

Much has been said and written about Pan-American 
union. The immense and largely undeveloped resources of 
the nations of two continents to the south of us have been 
most decoratively set forth as inducements for commer- 
cial intercourse. But if one may believe authentic reports 
from competent observers, cultural intercourse would be 
far more effective toward true and lasting friendship with 
these peoples of Latin and more or less Aztec-or-Inca 
origin than the exchange of richest products in a thousand 
ships. These nations cherish their artists, and especially 
they are proud of their poets to a degree which seems fan- 
tastic to our otherwise preoccupied race. The account of 
Rubén Dario’s funeral in his native Nicaragua reads like 
some mediaeval pageant for a conqueror, and proves this 
poet more royal to his neighbors than a king. Last winter 
we sent General Pershing to South America to help in the 
centennial celebration of the battle of Ayacucho; but, fit- 
ting as this tribute was, I am told that a delegation of poets 
would arouse far more interest in these southern capitals 
than any proud array of soldiers, politicians or million 
aires, and be far more convincing as an evidence of the 
advance of civilization in these United States. 

As time goes on there will surely be closer intercourse, 
and, we may hope, more sympathetic understanding be- 
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Pan-American Concord 


tween the two great branches of our western world. 
Already travel southward is increasing among us; the 
appeal of beauty—scenic, architectural, archaeological—in 
Mexico and Central and South America is drawing us with 
its irresistible charm. And another influence as well is 
beginning to attract our artists and writers—the desire to 
escape from the noise and rush of a civilization too clam- 
orous and exigeant, into lands more leisurely, where the 
people have time to live and think, and even to dream’ and 
encourage dreaming in others. Recently two poets, 
Witter Bynner and D. H. Lawrence—one American, the 
other English—have said that, for pure enchantment of 
natural beauty and sympathetic atmosphere, the region 
around Guadalajara, with its Spanish and Aztec people 
practicing their ancient arts, was one of the most alluring 
places to live in which their far wanderings had ever dis- 
covered—this in spite of revolutions which had been 
marching up and down across fields and cities, with 
furious threats against their dignity and peace. 

More and more we shall feel the allure of our neighbor- 
country, some parts of which are said to be “more Old 
Spain than Spain itse!f’’; and we shall search the ruins of 
those Maya and Aztec and Inca civilizations which Spain 
supplanted but did not quite obliterate. And undoubtedly 
we shall study more and more, in this country, the Spanish 
language and literature and the culture which they 
represent. The Spanish-American poets may then present 
their appeal to us in their own language, without recourse 
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to the translator’s veil. Meantime we offer, in this brief 
anthology, Muna Lee’s versions of certain of their poems 
as a kind of informal embassy, an effort at closer under- 
standing and more intuitive sympathy. H. M. 


A GLANCE AT SPANISH-AMERICAN POETRY 


When Spanish America won her poetic freedom from 
Spain she did it so radically and vigorously that at the 
same stroke she transferred lyrical leadership to the New 
World. Today Spanish poetry is dominated by the move- 
ment initiated in 1889 by Rubén Dario, of Nicaragua, and 
by tendencies originating in that movement. 

In contrast with the poets who performed a similar 
service in English-speaking America, the Spanish-American 
modernistas did not break out of the jail of stilted forms to 
rush exuberantly into the wide open spaces, but assailed 
and made themselves supremely at home in all sorts of 
intricate Greek and Gallic palaces and old Spanish castles. 
Dario’s symphonic powers are as versatile as Swinburne’s, 
and far less tricky. 

More important, of course, was the emancipation from 
the romanticist attitudes which had characterized the two 
previous generations, and from the pomposity which 
weighed down poetry as with a load of empty barrels. 
The modernistas humanized without democratizing the 
expression of our spirit as rendered in verse. 

Far from losing in subtlety what it gained in directness, 
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A Glance at Spanish-American Poetry 


the new poetry, adapting freely to its uses from the French 
symbolists and parnassians, became the most agile instru- 
ment ever fashioned out of the Spanish tongue. In the 
hands of Dario, Herrera Reissig, and Lugones it performed 
miracles of coloring; under Amado Nervo’s touch it lent 
itself to highly civilized simplicity; Chocano’s heavy but 
intuitive mind summoned epic clamors from it. 

With time, and abuse, the subtlest innovations of the 
modernistas toughened into mannerisms. Their magical 
plastic power became, when Herrera Reissig wrote his 
Tertulia Lundtica, a delirium of originality; and, as with 
other religions, the ritual began to overshadow the sub- 
stance. “Swans” and “gold” and “azure” became sacra- 
ments; in minor poets this decorative impulse liberated 
itself from its due proportion to the other elements of 
modernism, and ran amuck in tinsel and glassware. 

Reaction set in slowly, gained ground, and acquired a 
name and a milestone in the neo-classic Enrique Gonzales 
Martinez, of Mexico, and his sonnet counselling that the 
pretty neck of the swan be wrung. The neo-classicists 
have brought to renovated Spanish-American poetry a 
simplicity and a depth of feeling, as in Alfonso Guillén 
Zelaya of Honduras, and Luis Palés Matos of Porto Rico, 
that the disciples of modernism, forgetting much of their 
masters’ best work, had often succeeded in throttling. 

Perhaps the most interesting departure within the 
modernista movement—itself the most interesting of all 
departures in Spanish poetry since the century of Géngora 
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and Quevedo—is the recent release of the lyrical tongues of 
women, which had hitherto spoken either not at all, or else 
with prim conventionality. Militant femininity—not 
feminism—has broken down formidable barriers of social 
prejudice with a sweep of glory. Juana de Ibarbourou of 
Uruguay, Alfonsina Storni of Argentina, and Gabriela 
Mistral of Chile are doing some of the most untrammelled 
singing in Spanish America today, each distinct in her 
attitude, her mood, and the method of her appeal. 

These are but the naked outlines of development. With- 
in them the most varied personalities function. While 
Luis C. Lépez has perfected a brush for the application of 
the local color of his rural Colombia, and Luis Llorens 
Torres resumes in himself his native island of Porto Rico 
and more, and José Santos Chocano makes of Spanish 
America the stage for the tragic pageant of his race, 
Ricardo Jaimes Freyre dreams northern gods in the 
sierras of Bolivia, and José Manuel Poveda dissects Hedda 
Gabbler in Havana. With the general estheticism of 
Spanish-American poetry contrast the reiterate social note 
found in much Chilean and some Colombian poetry, and 
the philosophical note sounded in Mexico by Amad 
Nervo and Gonzales Martinez. 

Spanish America is as much a cultural nationality as the 
United States. To know the singing of its component 
parts is but to be able to gauge the contribution of each 
province to the lyrical growth of the whole nation. 

Luis Munoz Marin 
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NEW TENDENCIES 


Poetry, like everything else in Latin America, was until 
the past generation under the influence of the national 
struggle for independence. Between the liberation of 
Argentina in 1810 and that of Cuba in 1898, the intel- 
lectual and spiritual forces of the Latin-American republics 
were concentrated upon the building up of a nationality 
and its institutions. Poets, along with other literary 
workers, were singing of their national heroes, their ideals 
of democracy, the blessings of popular education. Olmedo 
in Ecuador, Andrade in Argentina, Heredia in Cuba are, 
in a way, poets of the abstract school: eloquent, seeing 
nature and men in the masse. Theirs is a sort of im- 
personal poetry, expressive of collective sentiments in the 
main. If giving form to obvious shades of feeling—distress 
of unrequited love or sanctity of filial and motherly devo- 
tion—were lyrical treasures, Latin-American literature of 
the last century would be a Golconda indeed. 

Not until the late eighties did the subconscious struggle 
for the spiritual independence of the individual within the 
nation attain its first striking results. It is relevant to 
remark here that the three youths mainly responsible for 
the awakening of the lyrical genius cf Spanish America* 
had been, as everyone else, steeped in classical traditions, 
as one may find out by looking up the early verses of 
Rubén Dario, Manuel Gutierrez-Najera and Julian del 

*The Portuguese-speaking poets of Brazil are outside the scope of this 


survey. The French modernist influence is the dominating one there. 
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Casal. The influence of Victor Hugo was still deeply felt 
by men like the Mexican Diaz-Miron, while the Colombian 
Guillermo Valencia appeared as a Parnassian with catholic 
proclivities of taste. 

Still, to the first three names should be traced the start 
of the literary liberation of the individual, which is the 
dominant feature of the poetical movement in our day and 
promises to become more and more deeply marked in the 
future. Of the three, Rubén Dario is the protean figure in 
the group. He embraced in his production all genres, tried 
his hand at every sort of metre and at some of his own 
invention. In his early career he committed the usual 
peccadillos—high-sounding patriotic odes and the like, but 
toward the latter part of his life his verse attained a 
simplicity, an ease and grace seldom found together in a 
single poet. It is true that he hardly touches the depths of 
sentiment which some of the verses of his rivals distinc 
tively possess. His was an uncanny faculty for the right 
expression, novel rhythm and freshly bloomed image. 

Were I to attempt now a definition of the coming poet 
of America, I should put side by side the names of Walt 
Whitman and Rubén Dario as a premise to the proposition 
that the New World bard representative of his race must 
be in a spiritual sense the cross-product of cosmopolitan 
culture, in a similar way that his physical being may be the 
cross-product of the many races reaching our shores. Cut 
off in a way from the traditional atmosphere of the old 
metropolis, the poet of the New World is more receptive to 
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New Tendencies 


the convergent influences of European and even of Asiatic 
cultures. But this is a rather large subject, and would 
carry us wandering far from our immediate purpose. 

What was in Dario a purely poetic instinct, on which his 
haphazard culture had to rely at all times, the present 
generation of Latin America aims to replace by “‘scien- 
tific” control of their poetic instrument. They are 
neglecting more every day the outward form of classical 
poetry. A more subtle, capricious cadence is breaking in, 
while rhymes are dropped in order that the verse may 
resume its primitive freedom. 

As happens in political revolutions, the revolt against 
traditional poetic rules has gone beyond the aims of its 
original leaders, carrying them along or leaving them far 
behind. To Rubén Dario the new poetry is indebted for 
enlarging the scope of lyrical subjects and refreshing the 
language through more plastic forms of speech. But still, 
the charm of his verses was mainly formal, or, to be more 
specific, “de /a musique avant toute chose,” as his master 
Verlaine advised. There is an elusive music so abundant 
in Dario’s verses as to make translation a discouraging 
job. The new poets, on the contrary, rely more and more 
on the boldness of the image, directness of expression and 
sheer individual originality. The swift stride of poetical 
tendencies everywhere is also true of Latin America, where 
a Pedro A. Gonzalez appears as dead today even in his own 
Chile as most of his literary ancestors, and where a 
Chocano, with all his explosive verbal artificial imagery, 
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has become in a short time the living model of what a 
young ambitious poet ought not to imitate. 

The breaking off of the old stiff tradition of classical 
Spanish literature in Latin America was like the crumbling 
of dikes in the lowlands. Foreign influences rushed in from 
everywhere. The spiritual breath of Walt Whitman, the 
warmth of Verhaeren, the préciosités of D’Annunzio made 
many converts there. Side by side with the persistent 
spell of a Baudelaire, his pungent vocabulary and grue- 
some visions, we find the pastoral serenity of Francis 
Jammes, or the psychological delectations of a Proust. 
Together with these begin to appear, sometimes in a 
raging form, the dislocating tendencies of Apollinaire and 
Cocteau, and after them the super-naturalist and the 
mundonovista, or what amounts to a systematic attempt to 
cultivate a New World species of poetry. 

Whatever the mistakes of the new ones, it may safely be 
anticipated that there is more original poetic substance in 
any of them than in the majority of the pseudo-classics of 
Latin America. By voluntarily depriving themselves of 
what often are mere tricks of literary make-up, rhythm, 
and rhymes, these youths are offering to the critical eye, in 
a naked form, their strength and weaknesses undisguised. 
But this movement is still too close to its starting-point for 
its leaders to have had time to become masters. 

The names at the top today are still those of the past 
generation. Some of them have died recently: Nervo in 
Mexico, a soothing spring of poesy with unexpected 
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depths in places; Manuel Magallanes and Pezoa-Veliz in 
Chile, two souls unafraid of lyrical confession; the Co- 
lombian J. A. Silva, elegiac, bitterly satiric at times, a rest- 
less spirit; and the Uruguayan Herrera Reissig, the most 
irreverent of all toward literary canons, a prodigal minter 
of expressions often bizarre and oftener unique. 

It is a remarkable fact in connection with this move- 
ment, that modern Spain should have no leader to offer to 
it. In fact, Rubén Dario and Nervo carried from this side 
the renovating impulse of which Antonio Machado is there 
today the purest voice. Mother Spain has at present no 
poet more fluid than is the Mexican Gonzales Martinez, or 
more outspoken than the Uruguayan poetess Juana 
Ibarbourou. Serenely discursive is the verse of Pedro 
Prado, and there is a gripping dramatic power in Gabriela 
Mistral (Chile), while for poetical relaxation the Twenty 
Poems to be Read in the Street-car, by the Argentine 
Girondo, may be taken for a colorful sample of the newest 
tendencies. By his side the verses of Enrique Banchs have 
a paradoxical contrast of theme and meaning, while their 
countryman Arturo Capdevila modulates a graver note. 
Vehemence, even emphasis to the point of harshness, is the 
distinctive note among the younger generation; but love of 
freedom is their one excuse. In the poetical domain as in 
more material pursuits, Latin Americans may appropriate 
to themselves the dictum of Saint-Simon: “The Golden 
Age is not in the past, but truly lies before us.” 

Ernesto Montenegro 
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THE AZTEC POETS 


Perishable as the frail beauty of a handful of plucked 
flowers in a hot land, fleeting as the ochre and vermilion 
wings of birds in flight through the forest, yet, in its spir- 
itual essence, enduring as the substance of emeralds—so 
did the Aztec poets conceive of song. 

The Aztec nation treasured poetry. Not the kings only, 
but the nobles and the rich men, had their poets. It was 
a poor ménage which housed no poet to kindle imagination 
and to be honored above kings, almost above gods. 

Aztec poetry, backgrounded by Aztec civilization, might 
be likened to a lily, petalled in purest alabaster and floating 
in healthy bloom on a river of blood; or to the Indian 
ghost-flower of the north lifting its gold-tongued bell on a 
rootless stem over a heap of decayed wood. Let us look, 
briefly, at the Aztec capital on one of the many days of 
feast and sacrifice. The emperor in azure robe, shod with 
golden sandals and bearing red roses in his hands, is sur- 
rounded by his richly attired nobles, his warriors, his 
musicians and his poets. The square is filled with feasters. 
All watch the youths, not all of them captives of war, 
mount the stairs to the war god’s platform eighty feet 
above, where the priests tear out their hearts with stone 
knives, pack the hearts into the god’s stone jars, and throw 
down the bodies to the cannibal feast below. So frequent 
are these sacrifices that the smell of blood never passes 
wholly from the air, and the sun is darkened by the wings 
of vultures. 
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“There the eagles gather in bands of sixties, there the 
tigers roar, there the various beloved stones rain down, 
there the youths are split into fragments. The youths re- 
joice, laboring for the rose of dawn, the war flower, that 
they may win it.” But of his own heart in this matter the 
poet adds: “I array myself with jewels of saddest flowers; 
in my hands are the weeping flowers of war. . . . How 
shall I reach that flowery land, that fertile land, where 
there is no slavery nor sorrow?” And another replies with 
the poet’s only answer to the problem and the challenge of 
cruelty: “I seek only a song for a place of joy.” Even 
beneath the war-god’s shadow, “My mind is a soft-voiced 
flower.” 

Here, from 


‘ 


‘within the painted house of spring,” are 
two exquisite lyrical fragments: “I polished my noble new 
song like an emerald; I mingled it with the beauty of the 
emerald; that so I might make it resemble a rose bursting 
its bud.” And the other: ““Among the flowery waters, the 
golden waters, the emerald waters, at the junction of the 
waters, which the blue duck rules moving her spangled tail, 
I the singer stand above the yellow rushes. Oh, let me go 
forth with noble songs, and laden with flowers!” 

But when, over these gold and emerald waters, with the 
roseate wind of twilight comes the odor of death: “I cried 
aloud, I looked about, I sought for the root of song that I 
might plant it here on the earth; then should it make my 
soul to live. Filled with my words, the flowers opened and 
stood upright in the waters. But the flowers pass, their 
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sweetness fades, their leaves fall, where I, the poet, walk in 
sadness. . . . Only sad songs and flowers are here in 
Mexico, in Tlatelcolco; Ohuaya! Ohuaya!” 

Constance Lindsay Skinner 


A WORD FROM THE TRANSLATOR 


In making the English versions of these poems, my in 
tention has been to reproduce, as nearly as possible in our 
very different vocables, the meaning, sound, and atmos- 
phere of the Spanish. Our scarcity of feminine rhymes, as 
opposed to Spanish abundance, has sometimes prevented 
an exact counterpart in rhythm, but I believe the rhythmic 
effect is always, to-a fair degree, the same. The basic 
similarities in structure between the two languages are 
such as to make translation from one to the other, even 
literal translation, a comparatively simple matter. In 
every case the original form has been reproduced with its 
pattern of rhyme, assonance, or unrhymed lines. 

Only living poets have been included, with the exception 
of Rubén Dario, José Asuncién Silva, and Herrera 
Reissig; who all played such an important part in the 
development of contemporary literature as to necessitate 
their inclusion in any such anthology as this, however 
brief. All three, I might add, would still be living and 
writing had they not died before their time. 

My profound thanks are due to the many Latin- 
American poets and critics who have assisted me with 
critical and enthusiastic interest in the preparation of this 
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A Word from the Translator 


number of Poetry. Neither this nor any other anthology 
ever printed on the subject of Latin-American poetry is 
complete or even definitive. There is a favorite tag applied 
by Spanish reviewers to Spanish anthologies: 

Not all who are, are there; 

Not all who are there, are! 
I am well aware that not all who are, are here: this is a 
suggestive collection, a cage in which humming-birds and 
parroquets, flamingoes and blackbirds are represented, as 
well as the condor and the tropic nightingale. It does little 
more than suggest, faithfully and gratefully, something of 
what readers of the poetry of our sister republics may 
expect to find. Muna Lee 


REVIEWS 
TWO NEW ANTHOLOGIES 


Anthology of the Modernista Movement in Spanish America, 
compiled and edited by Alfred Coester. Ginn & Co. 
This book gives selections from the work of the twelve 

poets who fostered and helped spread the Modernista 

movement in Spanish America; and from Jose Enrique 

Rodé, the Uruguayan philosopher and critic who wrote 

voluminously and sympathetically about the movement. 

The collection is intended primarily for students; but it 

happens to contain material not otherwise available in one 

concise volume; and it is enriched by a good suggestive 
bibliography. The notes do not show a very clear com- 
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prehension of canons of poetry, the editor being most 
attracted as a rule to the obvious rhythm and the bizarre 
metaphor: but one may skip the notes. The prefatory 
article on Spanish versification is, on the other hand, both 
balanced and informative. The greater part of the space, 
comparatively speaking, is devoted to Dario, as is just; 
but the point of view of an editor who prefers Gutiérrez 
Najera to Herrera Reissig is dubious, to say the least; for 
the latter has had and continues to have three times the 
influence of the former and infinitely more ability. It is 
nevertheless a service to the history of Spanish-American 
literature to publish this book, since the lack of a small 
compact anthology on the movement has been felt for a 
long time. Muna Lee 


Nuestros Poetas: Antologia Chilena Moderna, edited with a 
preface by Armando Donoso. Editorial Nascimiento, 
Santiago de Chile. 

Besides the Parnaso Chileno, one of the ubiquitous 
anthologies published by Maucci of Barcelona and repre- 
senting practically every Latin-American country, there 
have been several Chilean anthologies of late years: per- 
haps as a defiance to the frequently voiced opinion of the 
rest of Latin America that Chile is particularly unpro- 
ductive of poetry. This latest, largest, best-edited, and 
most useful of these collections—a quarto of some five 
hundred pages, though it covers only the modern field— 
shows, however, no desire on the editor’s part to voice that 
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defiance. On the contrary he remarks unfeelingly that 
most of the romantic Chilean poets of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century have survived their poems; and devotes 
a good part of his preface to explaining just why, geograph- 
ically and historically, Chile is not due to produce any 
poetry of worth for at least two hundred years to come. 

Nevertheless, there is poetry, and good poetry, in this 
book. The poets treated elsewhere in this issue are fully 
represented; and there is an interesting presentation of the 
younger group, young men born in the middle and late 
nineties, whose work shows in increasing degree the 
Chilean inclination to face reality. Vicente Huidoboro is 
one of these latter, and he has found an agent in his 
review in Paris, Creacionismo, for the expression of the 
poetic theories of his Arte Poetica. 

Invent new worlds, but do not lose sight of your word; 
The adjective either gives life or kills— 
he cautions, concluding, in the grand manner, 
The poet is a little God. 

Torres Rioseco, in his litany with its prayer for the 
twentieth century; Pablo de Rokha, with his caustic 
criticism of the life about him; Pablo Neruda, with his 
unequivocal pictures of youth tortured by desire: all in- 
dicate the direction that Chilean poetry is taking.’ All 
indicate too, that, like Victor Domingo Silva, who declares 
himself first a revolutionist and then a poet, these younger 
poets are more vitally concerned with theme than with 
manner. Pablo Matos 
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A MEXICAN POET 


Poemas, by Jaime Torres Bodet. Ciudad de Mexico. 
Torres Bodet, who has been associated with José 

Vasconcelos in his work of educational reconstruction, and 
who has on more than one occasion during his editorship of 
El Maestro y el Pueblo, called the attention of the Mexican 
public to the work of Poetry, has for several years been 
attracting favorable attention by the delicacy and fresh- 
ness of his lyric gift. He appeared two years ago in a col- 
lection called Seven Poets, and now offers a volume of his 
own. His range is narrow, but it is becoming sure. There 
is an individual turn to his challenge to the beloved: 

Harbor of white sails and quivering masts, 

Vast horizon, line 

Of luminous foam wherein dream begins 

And reality ends, 

What rich land of birds and roses 

Flavors your kiss today? The rapture 

Of your kisses tears my dream from your body 

As the sea, when it is sea, is no longer shore. 
There is also a graphic quality in his phrases; for instance, 


Silence, in some women, 
Is a bough heavy with birds. 
And there is a singing note in his music which atones for 
the pale echo of Dario in such a poem as Las Tres Hermana 
de la Reina, and which promises well for his future. 
Muna Lee 
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NOTES 


The following biographical and critical notes are arranged, like the poems, 
according to the alphabetical order of the nations represented: 

Arcentina: Leopoldo Lugones has been called the initiator of every 
literary movement in Argentina for the last twenty years, a phrase 
indicative of his inquiring and energetic spirit. We have represented him 
by one of the simpler expressions of the latest of his many styles. Since 
his volume of Modernista poems, Los Crepusculos del Fardin, in 1905, he 
has published volumes of both prose and verse at frequent intervals; his 
latest book of poetry, Paisajes, consisting for the most part of realistic 
pictures of the Argentine scene. Alfonsina Storni, one of the younger 
poets, shares with Juana de Ibarbourou of Uruguay and Gabriela 
Mistral of Chile the distinction of interpreting, with an honesty hitherto 
rare in Latin-American verse, a woman’s reactions to modern life. She is 
the author of several volumes, among them, La Inguitud de la Rosal and 
El Dulce Dafio. Fernandez Moreno, whose work is in the tradition of 
Heine and Becquer, has printed several volumes of verse. 

Bo.tvia: Ricardo Jaimes Freyre, the Bolivian minister to the United 
States, was one of those who seconded the Modernista movement; and he 
has written an illuminating treatise upon Spanish versification. His 
selection of a Scandinavian background for much of his work has been a 
deliberate attempt to bring into the Latin consciousness an alien spirit. 
His best known work is Castalia Barbara. 

Cuite: Gabriela Mistral, as Lucila Godoy prefers to be known, is 
since the death of Amado Nervo, the best-loved of living Spanish mystic 
poets. Her book, Desolacién, took the public by storm upon its publica- 
tion several years ago, and she has since been the recipient of many 
honors from her own and foreign governments. She has recently visited 
New York. Diego Duble Urrutia has published De/ Mar a la Montaiia 
and Veinte Afios. Manuel Magellanes Moure has printed a number of 
volumes, the latest being Florilegio. 

Cotomsia: José Asuncién Silva was one of the first and is still one of 
the most frequently read of the modernists. The poem here given, the 
third of the Nocturnes, is one of the best-known single poems in Spanish 
literature. Silva’s work shows a considerable influence from Poe, whom 
he greatly admired. Leaving behind only one volume of verse, Silva 
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committed suicide in 1896 in his early thirties. Guillermo Valencia is a 
poet whose vigorous pen frequently employs itself in social questions. 
The extract here given is from Anarkos, a long poem devoting a section 
each to the life of the pariah dog, of miner, and of artist. Luis C. Lépez 
has elected a delicate lyric style as the medium for realistic studies of 
Colombian town and country life. The distinctive mark of his style is 
the unexpected juxtaposition of the beautiful and the repulsive. Alfredo 
Gémez Jaime has published several volumes. 

Cusa: Enrique Hernandez Miyares has printed a volume of sonnets, 
of which the one here translated has been called the best sonnet produced 
in Cuba in one hundred years. Diwaldo Salom is known for his devo- 
tional poetry. José Manuel Poveda is interesting because of his metrical 
experiments and his weird but convincing phraseology. 

Ecuapor: Gonzalo Escudero Moscoso has published several volumes, 
and is an interesting experimentalist. Luis Anibal Sanchez has printed a 
volume of unrhymed poems, Palabras con Flordelina. 

Mexico: Salvador Diaz Mirén called his first volume Lascas (Chips 
of Stone), and the quality of his work has caused the younger generation 
to characterize him as “the old Mexican lion.” Luis Rosado Vega has 
published several books of verse. Luis G. Urbina is a poet distinguished 
by force, precision, picturesque phrasing, and firm technique. He has 
published much. Enrique Gonzales Martinez fired the first shot against 
the abuse of the modernist ideal, which he felt to be degenerating into the 
idea of poetry as a decoration, in the frequently quoted sonnet here trans- 
lated. He is generally considered Mexico’s most important living poet. 

Nicaracua: Rubén Dario is not only the most famous poet of 
Spanish America, but is usually accorded the first place in contemporary 
poetry in Spanish. His first volume, 4zu/, was the brief expression of the 
Modernista theory which resulted in the foundation of that school. The 
Litany for Our Lord Don Quixote has had almost a literature written about 
it in praise and attack. In it Dario incorporated his tenets that poetry 
might, within the limits of a single poem, change mood and form, and use 
the words of daily speech along with those hallowed by poetic usage; and 
even jest if the poet pleased. 

Paracuay: Although Paraguay has a few minor poets of the printed 
page, it seemed that we might more characteristically represent that 
unhappy country, decimated within the memory of living men by need- 
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less and useless wars, by some of the songs of the pampas, gaucho songs. 
Most Paraguayan poetry, aside from these songs, is not in Spanish but in 
a dialect of the Guarani Indians. In Paraguay, poetry, like the orange 
trees brought over by the conquerors, has run wild 

Peru: José Santos Chocano was hailed by Dario himself as his 
brother and successor. Chocano calls himself “The Poet of America,” 
and he has made the history, future, and topography of South America 
his especial field. Since Poetry devoted a good deal of space to his work 
several years ago, adequately presenting his sonnets and other lyrics, we 
have chosen for this number one of his later and longer poems; one which 
he himself regards with particular favor. 

Porto Rico: In spite of U. S. citizenship, Porto Rico has remained 
culturally Spanish, and is very rich in lyric poetry. Chocano has spoken 
of the little Antillean island as having one of the most highly developed 
poetic groups in Spanish America. The selections here given are typical, 
and could be indefinitely extended. 

San Dominco: Osvaldo Bazil, in addition to several books of his own, 
has edited a Dominican and an Antillean anthology. Fabio Fiallo, “the 
patriot poet of Santo Domingo,” was imprisoned several years ago by the 
military authorities of the island, and released soon after, upon cables 
and letters of protest from all parts of Spanish America. 

Urucuay: Julio Herrera Reissig was little known at the time of his 
death in 1909 at the age of thirty-five, but his work has been increasing 
steadily in popularity since that time, and he is today probably the most 
influential single force in Spanish-American letters. The unexpected and 
exact metaphor is his, and his too is a very intricate and subtly echoing 
music impossible to reproduce in translation. His own work is spec- 
tacular and precise; his followers have too often imitated his spectacular 
phrasing without compassing his precision. Juana de Ibarbourou is a 
young woman with several volumes to her credit,:of which the most 
recent is Raiz Salvaje. 

VENEZUELA: Rufino Blanco Fombona and Andrés Mata are political 
and personal enemies whose antagonisms have considerably enlivened 
Venezuelan prose. Of Fombona, revolutionist and exile, poet, novelist 
and critic, Dario said, “‘ You will often find the honeycomb in the mouth 
of this lion.” Mata has published a quantity of verse more musical than 


original in treatment. 
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